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THEME ARTICLE — pp. 5, 6 


The future of world peace depends to an important degree 
on the solutions that may be found to the colonial problem. 

The U. S. is faced with a colonial problem in Puerto Rico, 
which has requested the right to choose its own form of 
government. One of the most eloquent spokesmen for this 
right is Munoz Marin, President of the Senate of Puerto 
Rico. In a broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Net- 
work, Munoz Marin stated the case for Puerto Rico thus: 

“The people of Puerto Rico . . . have reached their 


political maturity. They have given proof of this maturity. 
Eighty-five per cent of the registered voters vote on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage. Although political passions 
frequently run high, elections are absolutely- peaceful and 


orderly. 

“Defeated candidates recognize their defeat and the 
fairness of the electoral process. The buying of votes has 
been unheard of for quite some time. The people vote on the 
clear understanding that they are giving a mandate for cer- 
tain laws to be enacted and certain policies to be carried out 
insofar as their elected legislators have the legal authority to 
do so, and they are vigilant as to whether their clear-cut 
democratic mandates are carried out or not. 

“The Puerto Rican people, in fact, are more than just a 
politically mature people. I sincerely and proudly believe 
that in their hinterland of the world they constitute the best 
rural school of democracy in America today, and that there 
is profit in looking to its poverty-stricken electorate as an 
example of sound democratic practice. 

“It is these people, so politically sound and so economically 
harassed, that are now contributing to the peace effort, as 
they contributed to the war effort. They are now proposing 
to the Congress and the Government of the United States a 
plan for self-determination. 

“This plan may well serve as a basis for dealing with the 
colonial problem in many other parts of the world as well as 
in Puerto Rico. It should also help the United States in 
clarifying, maintaining, strengthening, and developing that 
leadership of hard-pressed mankind everywhere which is of 
such decisive importance to world justice and world peace.” 

The map on this week’s cover is a pictorial description of 
Puerto Rico that pupils will enjoy. After pupils have had 
sufficient time to peruse the cover map, have them draw an 
outline map of Puerto‘Rico. On their maps, have pupils plot 
(a) important cities; (b) agricultural products; (c) prin- 
cipal industries; (d) U. S. military bases. 
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Have pupils list the ways in which Puerto Rico is*valuable 
to the United States. 

Such romantic figures as Christopher Columbus and Ponce 
de Leon provide excellent subject matter for imaginative 
essays by pupils on Puerto Rico’s history. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Puerto Rico poor? 

2. Name some of the benefits Puerto Ricans have derived 
as citizens of the U. S. 

3. Do you think the Puerto Ricans are cap bie of com- 
pletely governing themselves? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is the Governor of Puerto Rico? 

2. When did Puerto Ricans become citizens of the United 
States? 

3. Who may veto bills passed by the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature? 


PRESIDENT’S 12 POINTS — p. 3 


The reaction to the President’s Navy Day address out- 
lining. the twelve points of U. S. foreign policy was mixed. 
In some quarters, it was highly praised; in others, criticized. 

The New York Times had this to say: 

“He [the President] has answered both those who have 
been crying that we have no foreign policy, and those who 
view4 our principles as camouflage for ulterior motives. 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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And in doing so, he has laid the basis for a new start toward 
making peace.” 

The Christian Science Monitor expressed the point ot view 
ot those who are withholding their enthusiasm, awaiting 
further developments: 

. neither the program nor the attitude are wholly re- 
assuring to those who wonder what part the United States 
is going to play in winning the peace. So very much de- 
pends en how they are translated into action.” 

Walter Lippmann said: 

“Although American statesmen have long been addicted 
to making lists of general statements, and calling them a 
foreign policy, they soon find that they have to deal with 
concrete cases. They have to decide what to do at a definite 
time in a definite place in dealing with this nation and that 
vation, and the individuals who transact their business. The 
generalizations, which were so inspiring in the oration. are 
almost never illuminating in the negotiation.” 

Help pupils to evaluate the President’s policies by or- 
ganizing the class into an editorial board of a large news- 
paper whose task it would be to thrash out the paper's 
official reaction. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the President’s twelve points promises to 
fulfill Puerto Rico’s desire for self-government? 

2. Give some of President Truman’s reasons for saying 
that the nations of this hemisphere must work together. 

3. Why do you think the President listed as one of his 
points freedom of the seas? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 4 


Revolutions in South America overthrew the governments 
of three countries — Argentina, Venezuela, and Brazil — 
during October. In the November 12 issue of Junior~Scho- 
lastic, the Argentine and Venezuelan upheavals were dis- 
cussed. This week’s News Roundup describes the bloodless 
revolution in Brazil. 

Pupils might find it interesting to compare the unrest in 
these countries with regard to such points as (a) reasons 
for revolt; (b) leaders of the movements; (c) success of 
the rebellions; (d) new governments set up. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the revolution in Brazil will lead to 
more democracy in that country? 

2. Why are the natives of Indonesia in revolt? 

3. Why are the British attempting to put down this re- 
bellion? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is acting President of Brazil? 

2. How long was President Vargas in power? 

3. Who are the two leading Presidential candidates in 
Brazil’s coming elections? 

4. Who led the revolt against President Vargas? 

5. Who is the leader of the Indonesian rebels? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the advantage in having both a jet engine and 
a conventional engine in one plane? 

2. How was the Ryan Fireball used during the war? 


3. What is the difference between an autogiro and a heli- 
copter? 


Fact Questions 


1. When is (a) a propeller-driven plane (b) a jet plane 
most efficient? 

2. When does the Ryan Fireball reach its maximum 
speed? 

3. What takes the place of wings in an autogiro and a 
helicopter? 


BIB AND TUCK — p. 10 


This week’s Bib and Tuck story is an interesting account 
ot how U. S. soldiers in German prison camps helped to 
pass the time until they were freed. The ill treatment, star- 
vation, and brutality suffered by thousands of American 
prisoners of war have already been revealed to the Ameri- 
can public. 

The Germans had no organized program tor keeping their 
prisoners busy. Some were forced to do manual labor, while 
others remained idle. It was left to our soldiers’ ingenuity 
to devise activities with which to occupy their time and 
thoughts. 

Have pupils discuss the importance of hobbies and similar 
interests in maintaining morale. Have them compare the 
negative aspects of the Germans’ program for prisoners of 
war with the educational program conducted for Germans 
in U. S. prisoner of war camps. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Test. 


1. To what nation does Puerto Rico belong? (United 
States. ) 
2. Who is the Governor of Puerto Rico? 
Tugwell.) 
3. Are Puerto Ricans citizens of the Unned States: 
4. In what sea is the island of Puerto Rico located? (Cx: 
ibbean. ) 
5. Against what nation are the Indonesians revolting: 
(The Netherlands. ) 
6. What is a fuze? (A gadget for setting off explosions. ) 
7. Of what nation was Getulio Vargas dictator? (Brazil. ) 
8. Who is Jose Linhares? (Provisional President of Bra- 
zil. ) 
9. Are jet engines more efficient at high or low altitudes? 
(High altitudes. ) 
10. Who recently outlined twelve points of United States 
foreign policy? (President Truman. ) 


(Rexford 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: 1-liar; 5-Mo.; 7-Ponce; 8-San Juan; 9-dye; 10-Ed; 11-R. |. 
12-or; 13-men; 14-ego; 16-age; 17-fur; 18-dud; 19-fee; 20-rr.; 21-o0z.; 22-pi: 
23-gap; 25-packets; 26-Truro; 28-me; 29-sent. 

DOWN: 1-load; 2-inn; 3-A. C.; 4-refined; 5-Mayaguez; 6-one; 7-Puerto 
Rico; 8-S. D.; 11-regulate; 13-mad; 14-efforts; 15-ore; 22-part; 23-gem; 24- 
P. $.s 25-pun; 27-re. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 13 


1. PUERTO RICO: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-b; 7-c; 8-a; 9-b; 10-a. 
2. CONFUZING: 1-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c. 

3. NEWS ROUNDUP: 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 4-e; 5-c. 

4. A GOOD POINT: Cross out 3; 4; 6; 8. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers who have searched in vain 
for an up-to-date, noncontroversial book 
on Soviet Russia will welcome the pub- 
lication of Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia, by Wallace West and 
James P. Mitchell. Avoiding more than 
a cursory examination of the govern- 
mental system and ideology, the au- 
thors give a fascinating picture of the 
Russian people themselves and of the 
land they live in. After a brief historical 
survey, the major portion of the book 
is devoted to an imaginary tour of 
the U.S.S.R. in company with a typical 
Russian family. Children will find it 
easy and enjoyable reading, and even 
well-informed adults will learn many 
new and important facts about our too 
little known ally. (Noble and Noble, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.00.) 

* % * 

To those who want facts to bolster 
their arguments for democracy, we 
recommend Toward a Democratic New 
Order, by David Bryn-Jones. The 
author, who is chairman of the inter- 
national relations department of Carle- 
ton College (Minnesota), has written 
a work which combines scholarly anal- 
ysis, . practical viewpoint, and deeply 
felt idealism. His thesis is that “a re- 
definition of democracy is a primary 
necessity of our time . . . in terms of 
the concrete political and economic 
order of the twentieth century.” 

This is no volume of pious platitudes, 
but a basic handbook for those who 
believe that a democracy which ha¥ 
become static and complacent cannot 
long endure. Dr. Bryn-Jones asks pro- 
vocative questions.:He searches into the 
origins as well as into the present state 
of democracy, ubserves the social, eco- 
nomic and political condition of our 
modern world. He gives no glib an- 
swers, but sets us on the road to ulti- 
mate wisdom and_ effective action. 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1945, 
$3.50.) 

* * * 

Two recent publications might well 
have borrowed the title of that old 
textbook classic, “French Without 
Tears.” While the concentrated methods 
of the armed forces’ Area Studies are 
impractical in normal school curricula, 
there is evidence that the older methods 
of language study are in for a thorough 
overhauling. An Invitation to French, 
by Margarita Madrigal and Pierre 
Launay (Simon and Schuster, 1945, 
$1.75), and 1000 Words and Phrases: 
Essential French, by Ernst Wallenberg, 
(Essential Books, 1945, $2.50) make 
use of humorous text and illustration, 


plus the “direct method” long success- 
fully used by Berlitz and other language 
schools, to make language learning as 
painless as possible. Both books may 
be used without benefit of teachers, but 
are also suitable for supplementary 
classwork in conversation. 

* . . 


The New Home Workshop Encyclo- 


‘pedia contains material very similar to 


the “make and fix your own” articles 
appearing in Popular Science Monthly, 
by whose editorial staff it was prepared. 
This book will provide endless hours 
of amusement to the hobby enthusiast, 
whether for lazy browsing, or for neces- 
sary chores around the house. What the 
book lacks in coherent organization it 
makes up for in its comprehensive in- 
dex. (Popular Science Publishing Co., 
1945, $2.98.) 
* * * 

The 1945 edition of Representative 
American Speeches, selected by A. 
Craig Baird, is now out, and should be 
a useful addition to your school’s refer- 
ence library. The book is well provided 
with analytic and biographical notes, 
and includes speeches by men who 
have, during the past year, literally 
“made history.” The arrangement of 
this collection into such subject classi- 
fications as “International Collabora- 
tion,” “National Defense,” “American 
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Ideal,” etc., should facilitate its use as 

a source-book for student debaters and 

speakers. (H. W. Wilson, 1945, $1.25.) 
* x * 


Stanley Pashko, author of American 


Boy’s Omnibus, is editor of Boy’s Life, 
the official Boy Scouts’ magazine. This 


~ book shows the author’s obvious knowI- 


edge of the sort of thing boys like: 
camping, nature study and _ science, 
games and hobbies, athletics and crafts. 
There’s a chapter to interest almost 
every boy, and much of it is sound and 


valuable information. (Greenberg, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.50.) 
*” * * 


The Handbook of Knots, by Raoul 
Graumont, deals with a rather special- 
ized hobby, but for those who enjoy 
fiddling around with ropes, we can 
imagine no more delightful or compre- 
hensive book. (Cornell Maritime Press, 
N. Y., 1945, cloth, $1.75, paper, $1.00.) 

+ . - 


The name of Roy Chapman Andrews 
is well known to all who have followed 
the story of anthropological exploration 
in the last two decades. His most recent 
book, Meet Your Ancestors: A Biog- 
raphy of Primitive Man, is an informal 
account of modern discoveries and hy- 
potheses concerning our remote for- 
bears. The work is a personal narrative 
rather than an organized text, and is 
especially suitable for supplementary 
readings by general science or biology 
students. (Viking Press, 1945, $3.00.) 
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NATIONAL DEBATE BROADCAST 
NOVEMBER 20 


Tune in Tuesday, November 20, 9:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association’s Committee on Debate Materials, will 
broadcast a 45-minute debate by the champion high school de- 
baters of the nation on the national debate topic of this year: 


RESOLVED: That every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States should have one year of full-time military training before 


Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from Washington 
Studios of Mutual, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. Speakers: 


AFFIRMATIVE 
ROD McPHEE, Senior, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, High School. 
FRANKLIN REED, Reagan High School, Houston, Texas (now Fresh- 
man at University of Texas). 
NEGATIVE 


ANN KELLY, Senior, Rockingham, North Carolina, High School. 
DONALD MARSTON, Senior, Lewiston, Maine, High School. 






































YOUVE SURELY HEARD 
OF THIS ONE! 


This rollicking revelation of the rules for suc- 
cess in high school sells out as fast as it is 
printed. Crammed full of mirth, and straight 
inside tips on personality and popularity, this 
magazine rewards freshmen, sophomores, jun- 
iors, and seniors — boys and girls alike. Teach- 
ers welcome its encouragement of courtesy, study 
schedules, respect for property rights, etc. Stu- 
dents are delighted by its entertaining good 
sense and helpfulness with matters of personal- 
ity, good grooming, social conduct, activities 
and other major interests in their expanding 
high school. world. 


THIS NEW, EXPANDED EDITION IS A 
LARGE-SIZE 48 PAGE PUBLICATION, 
HILARIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGH- 
OUT. ANY CLASS WILL PROFIT BY IT 
AND ENJOY IT IMMENSELY. 


Order for your pupils, or: (a sug- 
gestion) — it makes an ideal gift! SPE- 
CIAL BULK RATES FOR %iASSROOM 
ORDERS OF 10 OR MORE — only 20c 
each. Less than 10 copies to one address 
— 25c each. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Stimulating Problems 


E can well afford to evaluate our 
teaching devices frequently. The 
fact question has little use except for 
the purpose of testing acquired knowl- 
edge. The thought question sheuld 
arouse and guide constructive thinking 
with the use of facts on the part of our 
pupils. We have found, however, that 
unless the facts they gather are used 
to accomplish some valued purpose, 
student interest lags and imagination 
responds only to a slight degree. 

One of the most arresting lessons we 
have seen was planned to give full play 
to the above factors in the learning 
process. The class had been divided into 
two groups. One group had challenged 
the other with two leading questions 
on the theme article on Palestine 
(Junior Scholastic, Nov. 5, 1945). The 
teacher had helped this group to formu- 
late the questions. The results revealed 


her skill in guiding a program of vital-’ 


ized education. 

The following two questions were 
written on the blackboard: 

1. If you were talking to me about 
Palestine could you picture it to me in 
words that would excite my curiosity 
about what is happening there? 

2. Can you tell me things about 
Palestine that will make me a more 
intelligent observer of that nation’s dif- 
ficult course? 

The audience consisted of the other 
half of the class, whose pupils were 
expecting to lead the discussion on the 
following day. 

We wrote in our notes the contribu- 


And Questions 


tion of one boy who was trying to “ex- 
cite our curiosity about what is happen- 
ing in Palestine.” 

“One of the greatest dramas in the 
history of nations will be enacted on 
a stage the size of Maryland. It has 
been the birthplace of three religions. 
Now on the same stage a new nation 
is struggling for the beginnings of its 
life. The name of the stage is Pales- 
tine. We shall have a chance to watch 
each act in this drama as we should 
have liked to do when ow own pioneer 
forefathers were enacting historic roles 
in the first chapter of the story that 
gave us America. Do you not wish to 
get a look at the stage before the drama 
starts?” 

The second question on tacts which 
would enable students to become more 
intelligent observers of events in Pales- 
tine brought forth literally everything 
in the theme article. These facts were 
given in an impressive manner, follow- 
ing such introductory phrases as— 
“You may know that——,” “Do you 
know that ——,” “Well-informed persons 
today are talking about ——.” 

The class period left us refreshed 
and stimulated. We had seen and heard 
boys and girls at work who, as citizens 
‘ot tomorrow, were preparing themselves 
im an atmosphere of cooperative think- 
ing— under the teacher's resourceful 
guidance. She had long appreciated the 
power of purpose. Each day spent with 
her had left with us the desire to grow. 
That desire is contagious. Her students 
felt it; and we felt happy for them. 








New Books for 


FICTION 

Flower of the Fortress. By Zillah K. 
MacDonald. (The Westminster Press, 
$2.) A charming novel in which fiction 
is well integrated with the historic strug- 
gle between France and England in the 
New World. 

The Eskimo Hunter. By Florence 
Hayes. (Random House, $2.) The pop- 
ularity of the Alaskan scene as a back- 
drop for adventure stories is confirmed 
in still another book. Here life in an 
Eskimo village is depicted by relating 
the unique experiences of Kapoonga, a 
young Eskimo boy. 


Boys and Girls 


Marjorie Hill 


Smoke Jumper. By 
Allee. (Houghton-Mifflin, $2.) How 
fire fighters parachute into blazing for- 
ests of the west to save America’s vast 
natural wealth is disclosed in this story 
of Bill Herold, youngest smoke jumper 
at Buck Horn Camp. 


Thar She Blows. By Everitt Proctor. 
(The Westminster Press, $2.) Two years 
of strange and thrilling experiences lay 
ahead of Peter McLean when he secretly 
joined the crew of a whaling ship. Char- 
acter studies of the motley crew and 
the perils of the whaling industry are 
the highlights of this story. 
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WILLOW RUN—WHERE MASS PRODUCTION 
HAS YIELDED A PLANE AN HOUR 





More than 8500 four-engine heavy 
planes have come off the twin assem- 
bly lines at the Willow Run plant. 

Behind this record, unequalled in 
aircraft history, is an amazing story. 
Ford decided to build these planes 
by the mass-production methods it 
pioneered in the automobile field. 

This meant erecting the largest 
building of its kind in the world— 
designing thousands of machines and 
fixtures— building 91 conveyor lines 
and 29 miles of runways—training 
thousands of workers. 

The plane, containing over a mil- 
lion parts, had to be broken down 
into production units which could be 


St 


to build bombers by 
automobile methods! 


fitted into the assembly system. Im- 
portant shortcuts were developed at 
every turn. For example, the time 
usually required for building the 
center wing section was reduced 94%. 

Raw material went in one end of 
the plant . . . planes came out at the 
other, at a peak rate of one every 
hour, ready to fly away. 

Here is another Ford “first.” The 
new Ford-built cars and trucks will 
continue to benefit by the same skill 
and resourceful engineering which 
made Willow Run the marvel of the 


industrial world. 


TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW. . . CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 
P.M., ET. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR... ABC. 
Sundays. 9-10 P.M., E.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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We do not want to expand 

our territory, or win any self- 
ish : ae over other nations. 
We have no plans for aggression 
against any country large or small. 
We have no desire which should 
clash with the peaceful aims of 
any other nations in the world. 


2 We believe that all peoples 

* who have had their independ- 
ence and self-government taken 
away by force, should have these 
rights restored to them. 


We shall not favor territorial 
changes in any friendly na- 
tion, unless the people of that na- 
tion approve of such changes. 


4, We believe that all peoples 
* who ar€& able to govern them- 


selves should be allowed to choose ' 


their own form of government. 
They should be allowed to do so 
freely, without interference from 
any other nation. This holds true 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, as well as 
the Western Hemisphere. 


5 With the cooperation of our 

* war allies — France, Britain, 
Russia and China — we shall help 
the defeated enemy nations set up 
peaceful democratic governments 
of their own free choice. We shall 
try to build a world in which 


- nazism, fascism, and military ag- 


gression cannot exist. 


6. ig shall refuse to recognize 

a government forced upon 
any Oo by the military power 
of another nation. In some cases 
it may not be possible to prevent 
this from happening. But the 
United States will not consider 
such a government as the true and 
legal government of the country. 


Sa NEWS ROUNDUP 


We believe that all nations 
should have the freedom of 
the seas. All nations should have 
equal rights to use rivers and 
waterways which form the bound- 
ary between two countries. Ships 
from all nations should also be 
allowed to use rivers and water- 
ways which pass through more 
than one country. 


We believe that all countries 
* which are accepted in the so- 


and raw materials of the world. 


9 We believe that the independ- 
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President Truman Lists 12 Points to Guide U. S. in World Cooperation 
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* ent nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, without interference | 
from nations outside the Western | 


Hemisphere, must work together 


as good neighbors to solve their | 


common problems. 


10. We believe that all nations, 
large and small, should 

work together to improve living 

conditions all over the world. 


1 We shall continue to work 

* for freedom of speech and 
freedom of religion throughout 
the world. 


1 We are convinced that the 

* United Nations Organiza- 
tion is necessary to keep the peace. 
This organization must be com- 
posed of all peaee-loving nations. 
They must be willing to use force, 
if necessary to prevent aggression. 
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BRAZILIAN ARMY 
OUSTS VARGAS 


RESIDENT Getulio Vargas of 

Brazil has been overthrown. 

President Vargas was forced to re- 
sign on October 30 by a group of 
Brazilian army officers. The rebellion 
was led by General Pedro Aurelio 
de Goes Monteiro, who is War Min- 
ister of Brazil. 

Elections for a new president will 
be held early in December. Until 
the new president is elected, the 
Brazilian Constitution states that the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
will serve as acting president. 

Jose Linhares is the Chief Justice. 
As soon as Vargas resigned, Linhares 
was sworn in as acting president of 
Brazil. 

Getulio Vargas was dictator ot 
Brazil — seizing power in 1930. For 
fifteen years, no free elections have 
been held in Brazil. During this 
time. Vargas put down three revo- 
lutions. 

But in recent years, there has been 
a growing demand from the 44,000,- 
000 people of Brazil for the right to 
hold a free election, Political oppo- 
nents of Vargas in the Brazilian army 
sided with the people, and threat- 
ened revolt. 

Last March, President Vargas an- 
nounced that elections would be held 
on December 2. He promised not to 
run as candidate for president. But 
in recent weeks, Brazilians began to 
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Secretary of State James F. Byrnes (left) and Assistant Secretary of State 
Spruille Braden point to Brazil as they discuss the Brazilian rebellion. 


fear that Vargas did not actually in- 
tend to hold the elections. 

The two opposition candidates tor 
president, General Eduardo Gomes 
and General Eurico Dutra, joined 
forces to overthrow President Var- 
gas. But the actual revolt was led by 
General Goes Monteiro who, as War 
Minister, had the most influence over 
the Brazilian army. 

Seeing that the army had turned 
against him, President Vargas did 
not resist. He was put on a plane, 
and flown to his home in southern 
Brazil. 
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Trolley car in Surabaya, Dutch East Indies, has been painted with war- 
cry of rebellious Indonesian natives who are fighting to control the city. 





NATIVES REVOLT 
IN EAST INDIES 


HE Netherlands East Indies are 

aflame with revolt. 

The center of the revolt is the 
island of Java, where natives have 
proclaimed a republic of Indonesia. 

The Indonesian natives rebelled 
because they do not want the Nether- 
lands East Indies to be ruled again 
by the Dutch. The natives are armed 
with weapons taken from Japanese 
troops. 

When the Japs surrendered, the 
British rushed troops to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, to control the 
islands until] Dutch troops arrived. 

But the Indonesians proclaimed 
their independence before the Dutch 
could take control. Dr. Achmed Su- 
karno, leader of the rebellious na- 
tives, took office ‘as President of the 
Indonesian Republic. 

British troops under Lt. Gen. Sir 
Alexander Christison tried to occupy 
the Javanese port of Surabaya. The 
Indonesian rebels opposed the Brit- 
ish, and open warfare broke out. 

More than 4,000 Dutch troops are 
on their way to Java. When they 
arrive, the revolt in the East Indies 
may become even more widespread. 
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PUERTO RICO SEEKS RIGHT 


TO 


F THE people of Puerto Rico — 
all United States citizens — have 
their way, they will be allowed to 
choose their own. form of govern- 
ment. 

On U. S. law books in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Puerto Rico is listed as “a 
territory, not incorporated.” 

Puerto Ricans consider their island 
a colony of the United States. 

At present, Puerto Ricans have 
only partial self-government. They 
are allowed to elect their own legis- 
lature—a House of Representatives 
and a Senate. But the real governing 
power is in the hands of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico. 

The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the United States with 
the approval of the U. S. Senate. The 
people of Puerto Rico are not al- 
lowed to elect their Governor. He is 
chosen for them. 

The present Governor of Puerto 
Rico is Rexford Tugwell. He was ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt on 
August 25, 1941. 

Governor Tugwell can veto bills 
passed by the Puerto Rican legisla- 
ture. 

Vetoed bills are sent back to the 
legislature, which can pass them over 
Governor Tugwell’s veto if two- 
— of the members vote for the 

ills, 

The bills are then sent to the 
President of the United States, who 
can veto them again and thus “kill” 
the bills. be 

When bills have been passed by 
the Puerto Rican legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor, they be- 
come laws. But the U. S. Congress 
has the right to annul* these laws. 


DECIDE FUTURE STATUS 


Puerto Ricans feel that the United 
States is not a harsh master. But 
they do not want to be governed by 
any master. 

Puerto Ricans want the right to 
decide for themselves what form of 
government they shall have. 

This is not an easy question to set- 
tle. The Puerto Ricans. themselves 
have not yet agreed on the best form 
of government for their country. 

Some Puerto Ricans want complete 
independence for their country. 

Others want Puerto Rico to be- 
come the forty-ninth State of the 
United States. 

Still other Puerto Ricans want 
Puerto Rico to be a Dominion of the 
U. S.—as Canada is a Dominion of 
Great Britain. 


UP TO CONGRESS NOW 


. 

To settle the problem, Munoz 
Marin, President of the Puerto Rican 
Senate, said: “Let us submit the 
whole question to a referendum of 
the Puerto Rican people. But first, 
let us get the Congress of the United 
States to agree that they will give 
us the status we choose.” 

This plan was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the legislature of Puerto Rico. 

Munoz Marin came to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with his proposal that 
Puerto Rico be allowed to hold a 
referendum. 

The proposal was drawn up as a 
bill and introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland. 

It is now up to Congress to decide 
whether Puerto Rico will have the 





* Means word is defined on page 12. 





right to choose its form of govern- 
ment. 

In a special message to Congress, 
President Truman said that Puerto 
Ricans should be given the right to 
decide what government they prefer. 

The President said that Puerto 
Ricans should be offered four 
choices, and that Congress should be 
willing to accept whichever choice 
the Puerto Ricans make. The four 
choices he suggested are: 

1. The right of the Puerto Ricans 
to elect their own Governor, and 
more opportunities for self-govern- 
ment. 


2. Statehood for Puerto Rico. 

3. Complete independence. __ 

4. A dominion form of govern- 
ment. 

Congress, despite President Tru- 
man’s request, may not give Puerto 
Ricans such a wide choice from 
which to decide. Senator Tydings 
said that Congress is not likely to 
offer statehood to Puerto Rico. 

Senator Tydings said that Puerto 
Rico would probably have to choose 
between wider self government (No. 
1) and complete independence (No. 
3). A bill offering Puerto Rico these 
choices is now being written, and 
hearings on it will begin in Congress 
early next year. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus on his second 
voyage to the New World. Columbus 
landed on the northern shore of 
Puerto Rico on November 19, 1493, 
and took possession of the island in 
the name of Spain. 

This landing was the first and only 
time that Columbus ever stood on 
the soil of what is now United States 
territory. 

Columbus named the island San 
Juan Bautista, in honor of a Spanish 
prince. 

In 1508, other Spanish explorers 
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led by Ponce de Leon landed on the 
island. Ponce de Leon discovered a 


fine harbor which he named Puerto’ 


Rico — meaning Rich Port. 

The passage of years has switched 
the names. The island is now named 
Puerto Rico—and the seaport is 
wamed San Juan. 

The Spanish kept a firm rule over 
the little island for almost 400 years, 
fighting off attacks by the British. 
French, and Dutch. 

Then came the Spanish-American 
war of 1898. The American Army 
landed on Puerto Rico and routed 
the Spanish forces. The people of 
Puerto Rico refused to aid the Span- 
ish, and welcomed the Americans as 
liberators. 

Spain surrendered betore the war 
had lasted four months. On October 
18, 1898, the American flag was offi- 
cially raised over Puerto Rico. 

In 1917, Congress passed the Jones 
Act, which gave Puertu Rico the 
form of government it now has. The 
Jones Act also declared that all 
Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United States. 

This means that a Puerto Rican is 
i.nder the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag wherever he travels. Puerto 
Ricans may enter the United States 
without a passport, and stay as long 
as they wish. 

Puerto Ricans may vote in U S. 
elections, when they have lived in 
our country long enough to estab- 
lish residence* here. But they can- 
not vote in U. S. elections while they 
are living in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Ricans enjoy other advan- 
tages as a result of their U. S. citi- 
zenship. Ruerto Rican goods may en- 
ter the United States without pay- 
ment of tariff. And American goods 





may enter Puerto Rico without pay- 
ment of tariff. 

Puerto Rico has reaped many 
benefits during its forty-seven years 
under the American flag. 

When the United States took over 
Puerto Rico, the island was ravaged 
by malaria and other diseases. Only 
San Juan had a sewerage system, and 
tew other towns had their own water 
supply 

Today, practically every town in 
Puerto Rico has its own water and 
sewerage system, as well asmodern 
hospitals and medical service. Ma- 
laria has been almost stamped out. 
and Puerto Rico is considered the 
healthiest island in the West Indies. 
Education has been made compul- 


sory, and many fine schools have . 


been built in Puerto Rico. Puerto 
Rico also has its own university. 

In 1899, only 15 per cent of the 
entire population 
of Puerto Rico 
could read and 
write. Today, al- 
most 70 percent 
of all Puerto 
Ricans can read 
and write, as a 
result of our edu- 
cational program 
on the island. The 
native language 
of Puerto Ricans 
is Spanish but 
they are taught 
English in the 
schools. Most 
young people. by 
the time they 
reach the ninth 
grade, can speak 
and write both Spanish and English. 

But no amount of education or 
sanitation can make a poor country 
rich — and Puerto Rico is poor. 

Puerto Rico covers 3,500 square 
miles, and half of this land cannot 
be cultivated. From the remaining 
land which can be cultivated, 2,- 
000,000 Puerto Ricans must make 
their living. 

Few food crops, such as rich 
wheat, and barley, are grown in 
Puerto Rico. Instead, the land is 
used to grow “cash crops” — such as 
sugar, tobacco, and coffee — which 
can be sold abroad at good prices. 

Industry in Puerto Rico is mostly 
limited to the manufacture of re- 
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fined sugar, molasses, and alcohol. 
Cigars and cigarettes are also manu- 
factured. 

But such limited agriculture and 
industry cannot give employment to 
all Puerto Ricans, and the island has 
long suffered from unemployment. 

During world depressions, when 
the value of the “cash crops” drops 
sharply, there is even more unem- 
ployment and poverty. 

The income of 90 per cent of all 
Puerto Ricans is less than $340 a 
year per family. It is estimated that 
a Puerto Rican family needs $450 a 
year for food alone. As a result of 
low wages and unemployment, there 
is widespread hunger and malnutri- 
tion® in Puerto Rico. 

Lately, Puerto Rico has begun to 
grow more rice, beans, and corn — 
the everyday food of the average 
Puerto Rican. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Most Puerto Ricans, rich or poor, 
believe in democracy. Almost all 
men and women of voting age reg- 
ister, and 85 per cent actually vote. 

If Congress gives Puerto Ricans 
the choice, what form of government 
will they choose? 

No one can tell at this time. But 
they have made it clear that they 
want the right to choose their gov- 
ernment themselves. 

o Qo oO 

The only humans on Santiago 
Island (see front cover) are a scien- 
tist and his assistant. They feed and 
take care of the Rhesus monkeys. 
The Rhesus monkeys react to tropi- 
cal diseases and other ailments very 
much as humans do. Thus, they are 
very valuable in the study of manv 
sicknesses. 
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syan Fireball is dis-assembled for inspection. Notice jet unit in rear. 
avy aircraft is the only carrier plane with a tricycle landing gear. 


VIATION experts may argue 

loud and long over which 
is best — a jet engine or a con- 
ventional aircraft engine. But 
the Navy thinks both types of 
power - plants have superior 
qualities. It has combined them 
in its latest shipboard fighter— 
the Ryan FR Fireball. 

In its front end, the Ryan 
Fireball houses a 1,350 h.p. 
Wright Cyclone engine. This is 
a convertional aircraft engine 
which drives a full-feathering, 
‘onstant speed propeller. 

In the rear section of the 
Fireball’s fuselage is a General 
Electric thermal jet unit. This 
jet unit alone will spear the 
Fireball through the air at 300 
m.p.h. 

This is the first time the two 
types of engines have been com- 
bined to power a single plane. 

What is the reason for this 
trange combination? 


Navy Requests Plane 


The Navy wanted a plane 
which would combine the best 
features of a jet plane and a 
propeller-driven plane. 

A propeller-driven plane is 
most efficient at low speeds and 
low altitudes. Even with super- 
charging, efficiency. drops as 
altitude is gained. Water injec- 
tion can be used to boost speeds, 
but not greatly. 

A jet plane is most efficient 
at high altitudes and at high 





speeds. When speed is reduced, 
jet engines consume huge 
amounts of fuel and have low 
combat efficiency. 

The Fireball can usé either 
the jet or conventional engine 
separately, whichever is best at 
the time. 

In take-offs and landitigs, as 
well as low-level flying, the 
Fireball uses the conventional 
engine. 

At high speeds, and on high 
altitude flights, the Fireball 
switches over to the jet. 

When both engines are used 
at the same time, the Fireball 
reaches its maximum speed and 
performance. 


Twin-Engined ‘Aircraft 


In a way, the Ryan Firebal! 
can be classed as a twin-engined 
aircraft. If one of its power- 
plants is knocked out, it can 
continue to fly with the other. 

The Ryan RF Fireball ha: 
never been flown in combat 
But the Navy, like the Army 
means to continue the aviation 
research which helped us to de 
feat the air power of Germany 
and Japan. 

The ways of peace are als 
served by research. All aircraf 
manufacturers are watchin; 
such planes as the Fireball wit 
great interest. Scientific ad 
vancement in civil aircraft i 
an important goal in aviatio 


today. 








What is the difference between a helicopter and an autogiro? 
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vant to land a plane in your back yard? This photo of an Army liais< 
lane “landing” in mid-air shows how it can be done. The plane, equipp: 


vith an overhead hook, comes in slowly and hooks a loop suspende 


rom a cable. The loop and plane then slide along the cable unt’ 
topped by a friction brake. Plane is then lowered to the ground. Take 
ffs may also be made by using the “Brodie system,” as this method i 
alled. During the war, the Army used the Brodie system to make landing 
: the jungle when even a small landing field could not be built quick!, 
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1. When Baekeland was 
studying chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, photogra- : 
phy was his hobby. His family ' 
sometimes thought his enthu- 
siasm went too far. 

Ny 460, WHY DID YOU 

MELT MY SILVER 
WATCH ? 


=. + 
“oS 





¢ | HAD TO MAKE 
SOME NITRATE 


OF SHVER TO 
DEVELOP THESE 
PLATES, FATHER ! 








‘17S WONDERFUL NOT 

70 HAVE TO WORK 

IN COMPLETE 
DARKNESS. 


2. When he came to America 
in 1889, Baekeland manufac- 
tured photographic papers. 
He invented Velox, a paper 
that could be printed quickly 





by artificial light. _ 











3. He sold his discovery in 
1899, became financially 
independent, and devoted 
himself to research chem- 
istry. One day he got an 
unusual reaction. 





HOW USEFUL THIS SUBSTANCE 
WOULD BE IF | COULD FIND 
A WAY 70 SHAPE /T / 





GET BACK! 175: —~ 


SPITTING OUT HOT 
PARTICLES LIKE A VOLCANO! 
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RADIO CASE MADE 
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4. When the mixture cooled, 
a strange hard mass was left. 
It would not melt, dissolve or 
break. Heat, acids and elec- 
tricity had no effect on it. 











WHY, THAT'S BAKELITE. 17'S 

USED TO MAKE EVERYTHING 

FROM AIRPLANE PROPELLERS 
70 JEWELRY ! 





| 5. After months of hard work, Baekeland discovered that he could 
mold the material into any shape while it was still hot and soft. 
“Bakelite” became the foundation for the plastics industry. 
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Leo Hendrik Baekeland 
(1863-1944) 
Pioneer in Plastics 


HEN Dr. Leo H. Baekeland discov- 

ered bakelite, the first commercial 
synthetic resin or plastic, he launched an 
entirely new industry. His success led 
chemists to discover many other syn- 
thetic plastics, such as lucite and buta- 
cite. 

Born in Ghent, Belgium in 1863, 
Baekeland was educated in Belgian uni- 
versities. When he came to America on 
a traveling scholarship, he liked this 
country so much that he decided to re- 
main. 

In 1910 Baekeland organized the 
Bakelite Corporation to manufacture his 
new material. He was its president until 
he retired in 1939. 

Baekeland served the nation on the 
Naval Consulting Board in World War 
I. He received many awards and hono- 
rary degrees in Europe and the U. S. and 
was an honorary professor of chemical 
engineering at Columbia University. 
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| Proximity Fuze 


HE story of one of the war’s 

great secret weapons can 
now be told. 

Back in September, 1942, the 
first VT radio proximity fuzes 
rolled off the assembly lines. 
(VT stands for variable time. ) 

These fuzes are no bigger 
than pint-sized milk bottles. But 
into this small space, American 
engineers have built the most 
accurate detonating device ever 
invented. 

A fuze is a gadget for touch- 
ing off explosions. The string 
on the end of a fire cracker is 
a fuze. So is a blasting cap. 

In warfare, two types of fuzes 
are used — contact and time. 

A contact fuze touches off an 
explosion only when a projectile 
actually hits a target. 

A time fuze touches off an 
explosion after an interval of 
time. The length of the time 
interval is determined by the 
gunner, so that the fuze will 
explode the shell when it is 
close to the target. 

In using time fuzes, the time 
required for a shell to travel 
from gun to target must be 
calculated accurately. Then, 
each fuze must be “set” for this 
time. A slight error in fuze-set- 
ting could cause a shell to ex- 
plode at a harmless distance 
from the target. 

The radio proximity fuze 
eliminates fuze-setting. A VT- 
fuzed projectile explodes auto- 
matically if it comes within 70 
feet of a target. 

VT fuzes fit into the nose of 
a projectile or bomb. Each fuze 
is a self-contained radio trans- 
mitter and receiver — including 
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five tubes, batteries, condensers, 
antennae, a switch, safety de- 
vices, and a detonating powder 
charge. 

The tubes are a little more 
than an inch in length. No 
sockets are used. Leads are 
soldered. 

To design these tubes, tre- 


'mendous difficulties had to be 


overcome. 

The greatest skill was re- 
quired to design a radio tube 
capable of withstanding the 
shock of being fired from a gun. 

In addition to the forward 
kick, projectiles rotate as they 
travel — sometimes as fast as 
475 revolutions per second. The 
radio tubes must function in 
spite of this rotation. 


How VT Fuze Works 


The radio proximity fuze 
operates by sendir® out a high 
frequency radio wave. This is 
a continuous radiation. As the 
projectile approaches a target, 
some of these radio waves are 
reflected by the target. 

The reflected waves are re- 
ceived and amplified by the 
fuze. As the projectile nears the 
target, the incoming energy 
builds up an electrical charge in 
the projectile’s condensers. 

During this time, the safety 
switch has been opened by the 
rotation of the projectile. The 
condenser discharges and the 
detonating charge explodes. 
This sets off the main charge. 

A VT-fuzed projectile ex- 


_plodes automatically when it 


reaches a point where its frag- 
ments can shower a target. All 
a gun crew has to do is to load 





Official U. 8. Navy photo 
Photo shews various types of VT fuzes used in 5” 38 cal. and 3” 50 cal. 
Novy guns. Rede proximity fuzes were one ef war's best-kept secrets. 








WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 14. 
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ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 
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1. A refrigerator car? 
2. An armored car? 
3. AU. S$. mail car? 





the mojectile into the gun and 
fire. 

Radio proximity fuzes have 
been awarded the Navy “E.” 

At first, they were used in 
projectiles fired only over water. 
This was to prevent duds from 
falling into enemy hands. 

In December, 1944, VT- 


fuzed projectiles played an im-_ 


portant part in defeating the 
Germans in the Battle of the 
Bulge. Allied artillery fire with 
the new-type fuzes was so ac- 
curate that it demoralized the 
Germans. 

Projectiles containing radio 
proximity fuzes were used to 
destroy the robot bombs that 
rained over England after D- 
Day. 

But radio proximity fuzes per- 
formed their greatest service in 
destroying enemy aircraft. 

By the end of 1944, VT 
fuzes were being manufactured 
at the rate of 40,000 daily. 

A total of 87 different com- 
panies and 110 factories were 
engaged in some phase of pro- 
duction of radio proximity fuzes. 

Only key people in the re- 
search and production program 
for VT fuzes were given a pic- 
ture of the whole project. 
Others engaged in producing 
the new-type fuzes were told 


only what they needed to know. 

The radio proximity fuze was 
one of the most destructive 
weapons of the war. 

Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Fleet and Chief 
of Naval Operations, describes 
it as “a great scientific achieve- 
ment that conttibuted greatly 
toward winning the war for the 
United Nations.” 
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Artist's drawing shows parts of a 
VT fuze assembled inside a shell. 
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The Kriegie and the Klim Can 


B® was perching mournfully on 
a kitchen stool when Tuck en- 
tered. 

“What's eating you?” he asked. 

“The Jeff, Jr. Christmas party,” 
Bib mumbled. “We can’t buy pres- 
ents. Have to make them. Now, what 
could I make? If I could sew like 
Cricket Ryan —” 

“Stop feeling sorry for yourself,” 
her brother advised. “All you need is 
a Klim can.” 

“A what can?” 

“A K-L-I-M can.” Tuck spelled it 
out. “Backwards, it spells —” 

“M-I-L-K __. I still don’t get it.” 

“A Klim can is the container in 
which the Red Cross sent powdered 
milk to GI prisoners in Germany. 
When our boys became bored, they 
made these cans into all sorts of 
things — mousetraps, clocks, stoves. 
.. . Mr. Kirby, our shop teacher, is 
taking us to Metropolis Saturday on 
a field trip. There’s an exhibit of 
handicraft made by American 
P.O.W.s. Better come along. You 
‘ might get some ideas about what 
you could make” 


SarurDay morning Bib found her- 
self at the P.G.W. exhibit with Mr. 
Kirby and four boys. Thesfirst thing 
that caught her attention wasa bea 
tiful violin. > 


“You mean that’s hand-made?” she 
gasped. 

Mr. Kirby pointed to the card at 
the side of the display case. 

Bib read the card. It said the vio- 
lin had been constructed from bed 
slats. The only tools used were a 
knife and razor blade. The surface 
had been smoothed down with 
broken glass and sand. The violin 
was perfectly shaped and finely pol- 
ished. 

“But I don’t suppose you can play 
it?” Bib asked. 

“Like to try?” A handsome young 
major stepped up to them. “That vio- 
lin was played on the Hobby Lobby 
broadcast recently,” he told Bib. “Ex- 
perts said it had a fine tone. The 
kriegie who made it didn’t make the 
strings, though.” The major sounded 
apologetic. “The YMCA sent us 
those.” 

“Did you say ‘kriegie’?” Bib asked. 

“Yes..That’s GI slang for Kriegsge- 
fangenen—the German phrase 
meaning Prisoner of War.” 

2 





















Lt. Bill Caryl displays model planes made by U. S. war prisoners from scraps of wood, glass, and razor blades. 











BIB AND TUCK STORY 


“Were you in a prison camp?” 

“I was at the Stalag Luft I, just 
north of Berlin,” the major replied. 
“That’s where the items in this ex- 
hibit came from. If you haven’t seen 
everything, I'd be glad to show you 
around. My name is Major Fisher.” 

Tuck and the boys were already 
crowding around another show-case 
of kitchen utensils. 

“See!” Tuck - proclaimed _trium- 
phantly to Bib. “Klim cans! 

In the show case were all sorts of 
skillets, pans, ovens, and potato 
mashers. Bib pointed to one compli- 
cated contraption. “Why, that looks 
like a mixmaster.” 

Major Fisher grinned. “That's just 
what it is! Works, too. And down 
there —” he pointed to something 
that looked like a small, tin pump, “is 
a cake-icing gun. We didn’t have 
cakes to ice, but it reminded us of 
home.” 

Mr. Kirby was impressed with a 
large stove. “That looks like a very 
scientific job of construction.” 

“It took a lot of practice to’ build 
that stove,” the major admitted. “The 
first ones we attempted either burned 
up too much fuel, or gave off no 
heat. But we'd have frozen to death 
if we'd depended on the makeshift 
stoves the Germans gave us. After 
experimenting a bit, and burning 
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down one of our barracks in the proc- 
ess, we finally produced the finest 
Klim can stove available.” 

“Did many kriegies try to escape?” 
Mr. Kirby asked, as they moved on 
to the next exhibit. 

“Quite a few. In the next show- 
case, you'll see some things the boys 
made with the idea of making a 
quick exit.” 

The display showed models of 
some of the tunnels kriegies had 
made. The major pointed to one of 
the models. “That particular tunnel 
was dug forty feet below the sur- 
face. We had to construct an elevator 
shaft down to that level. The funny 
gadget in the corner is a tin can bel- 
lows. It was used for ventilation 
while the kriegies were digging.” 

“Did the tunnel work?” Tuck 
wanted to know. 

“That one did. About 60 British 
airmen escaped through it. But most 
of our tunnel digging just helped 
to pass the time. The Germans usu- 
ally discovered them before they 
were finished. 

“The most useful escape , gadgets 
were the wire cutters we made from 
skate blades and stove handles,” the 
major explained. “We had good hack 
saws, too. Made them by filing teeth 
into the Germans’ kitchen knives.” 

“There’s a Nazi uniform,” Bib said. 
‘Was that stolen?” 

“No. That’s more kriegie handi- 
craft. One of the boys cut up old 
overcoats to make it. Insignia was 
made of tinfoil, and the gun holster 
was made frem an old boot.” 

“Hey, there’s something I like!” 
Tuck pointed to a sling shot. “T’ll bet 
that guy was raised in Middlevale!” 

“That’s a sort of an escape weap- 
on, too,” the major told Tuck. “It was 
designed to distract the guards when 
an escape was planned. Kriegies 
planned to shoot out the lights with 
it.” 

“Just like Pistol Packin’ 
Kib suggested. 

“Which remind: me,” said Mr. 
Kirby. “With or without a_ pistol, 
| have to pack you all back to Mid- 
dlevale before sundown. Goodbye, 
Major Fisher, and thank you very 
much.” 


Mama,” 


Gay Heap II 


(This story is based’on the P.O.W. 
exhibit now at the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, New York City.) 




















































THE SUN ALWAYS 
SHINES WHEN ROY 
1S ON THE BEAM / 


And once again it’s adventure, song and 
romance in the year’s gayest musio-age- 
action -) ~——ce : 












featuring 
GEORGE “GABBY” HAYES 
and DALE EVANS 
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SHB nanigans 
HY not try whipping up matched 
hair and lapel sets from scraps of 

colored felt for Christmas gifts? 

Remember just one thing: Cut paper 
patterns first for your experiments. 

The flower set (Fig. 1) has only to 
be copied in the desired size. A plain 
or fancy button sewn on with colored 
yarn makes a novel “center.” 

Stiffen the rolled felt stem with wire. 
With a few quick stitches, attach flow- 
ers and leaves to the stem. Sew a small 
comb to the back of hair ornament — a 
safety pin to the back of lapel ornament. 

Sequins, ric-rac, colored beads, or 
tiny circles, diamonds, and squares cut 
from a contrasting color of felt pro- 
vide glamorous designs. The bird (Fig. 
2), for example, has a sequin eye and 
its wings may be outlined with sequins 
or beads, The rabbit’s eye (Fig. 3) is a 
smal] button. 

Vary the flower ornament by sewing 
3 or 4 small flowers to one comb (Fig. 
5). Or make a bandeau of flowers to 
be tied around the head (Fig. 7). A 
butterfly is easy, if you roll a small 


piece of felt for the body (Fig. 4). Use 
bead-tipped wire for the “feelers,” and 
decorate the wings with contrasting 
felt. Ordinary felt bows become “spe- 
cial” when decorated with sequins, 
beads, or ric-rac (Fig. 6)! . 

— Mary Cooper 








FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


Stay Fro 


FOR WHEN YOU 
EVEN FOR YEARS 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSIN 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue defined below. 


annul (uh-NUHL), p. 5. Abolish; 
make ineffective; do away with. When 
laws are annulled, they are no longer 
laws. 

establish residence, p. 6. Before a 
U. S. citizen may vote, he must live for 
a specified length of time in the state 
and election district in which he will 
vote. The length of residence is de- 
termined by each state. It varies in dif 
ferent states. 

malnutrition (MAL - new - TRISH 
uhn), p. 6. Undernourishment; poo: 
state of health resulting from lack ol 
food. 





























Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


San Juan (sann HWAHN), p. 6. 
Ponce (POHN-suh), front cover. 












Humacao (00-mah-KAH-oh), fron 
cover. 

Getulio Vargas (zheh - TOO - ly 
VAHR-guhs), p. 4. . 

Puerto Rico (PWEHR-toh REF 
koh). p. 5. 








i Che Cs Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-s: 


Drama: “Kitty. ~“Pride of the Marine» 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddi 
“Back to Bataan. ““A Bell for Adano 
¥¥Blood on the Sun. “The Great John L 







¥¥’Rhapsody in Blue. “Incendiazy 
Blonde. ““The Southerner. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. “That Night with 
You. “First Yank into Tokyo. “The En 
chanted Forest. “Behind City Lights 
“Conflict. * 

Comedy: ““Along Came Jones. ““Juu 
ior Miss. ““Wonder Man. “Those En 
dearing Young Charms. ““The Horn Blow: 
at Midnight. ~““Where Do We Go from 
Here? Christmas in Connecticut. 
“Naughty Nineties. “Duffy’s Tavern 
“Radio Stars on Parade. “Her Highness 
and the Bellboy. ““Weekend at the Wal- 
dorf. 

Musical: “Yolanda and the Thiel 
¥¥YState Fair. “Anchors Aweigh. 
¥*Thrill of a Romance. “Stork Club. 
“The Dolly Sisters. “Sunbonnet Sue. ““A 
Thousand and One Nights. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd 
Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
¥¥Mildred Pierce. “Lady on a Train. 
“Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: ““San Antonio. “Sunset in 
Eldorado. “Prairie Rustlers. “Don’t Fence 
Me In. “Texas Manhunt. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 







































































1. PUERTO RICO 


Circle the letter of the phrase which 
correctly completes each of the follow- 
ing statements. Score 3 points each. 
Total, 30. 


1. Puerto Rico belongs to (a) the 
U. S.; (b) Great Britain; (c) Panama. 

2. The governor of Puerto Rico is 
(a) Rex Stout; (b) Rexford Tugwell; 
(c) Millard Tydings. 

3. The President of the Puerto Rican 
Senate is (a) President Truman; (b) 
Ponce de Leon; (c) Mufoz Marin. 

4. President Truman suggested that 
Puerto Rico be offered four choices in 
order to decide its future status. One 
choice was (a) become a state of the 
U. S.; (b) return to Spanish rule; (c) 
hecome part of the dominion of Canada. 

5. Until 1898, Puerto Rico belonged 
to (a) England; (b) Spain; (c) France. 

6. Bills of the Puerto Rican legisla- 
ture can be vetoed by the (a) U. S. 
Senate; (b) Governor of Puerto Rico; 
(c) Puerto Rican Senate. 

7. The Governor of Puerto Rico is 
(a) elected by the people of Puerto 
Rico; (b) elected by the Puerto Rican 
legislature; (c) appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 

8. The present government of Puerto 
Rico was outlined in the (a) Jones Act; 
(b) U. S. Constitution; (c) Tydings 
bill. 

9. Puerto Rico means (a) Poor 
Richard’s Almanac; (b) Rich Port; (c) 
Young Rice. 

10. A seaport in Puerto Rico is (a) 
San Juan; (b) Havana; (c) San An- 
tonio, 

My score 


2. CONFUZING 


Underline the phrase which correctly 
completes each of the following state- 
ments. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


1. A fuze is (a) a gadget for touch- 
ing off explosions; (b) a contact lens; 
(c) a gas. 

2. “VT” stands tor (a) Volume Ter- 
tific; (b) Variable Time; (c) Very 
Tired. 

3. A projectile is (a) a bullet; (b) 
2 bomb; (c) a rifle. 

4. A VT-fuzed projectile explodes 
automatically (a) when it is within 70 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


feet of a target; (b) when it hits the 
target; (c) when it is released from the 
projectile. 

5. Radio proximity fuzes send out (a) 
ultraviolet rays; (b) light reflections; 
(c) radio waves. 


My score. 


3. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Match the two columns below. Score 
3 points each. Total, 15. 


—1. Getulio Vargas a. President of the 
self-proclaimed 


__2. Jose Linhares Indonesian Re- 


public 
_ye b. — _— 
Sukarno eo . 
c. Brazilian presi- 
ee dential] candidate 
—4. Sir Philip d. Former dictator 
Christison of Brazil 


e. Commander otf 
British troops in 
Java 


—__5. Gen. Eduardo 
Gomes 


My score 


4. A GOOD POINT 


Below are “eight headlines which 
might appear in your daily newspaper. 
Four of them could correctly head a 
story on the President’s foreign policy 
statements. Cross out the four headlines 
that incorrectly refer to the President's 
statements on foreign policy. Score 5 
points each. Total, 40. 

1. President Says U. S. Has No Terri- 
torial Ambitions 

2. President Favors Freedom ot Seas 
tor All Nations 

8. President Declares All War Crimi- 
nals Should Be Pardoned 

4. President Abolishes Basebal] in 
Japan 

5. President Favors Freedom ot Re- 
ligion Throughout World 

6. President Asks Britain to Give Up 
All African Colonies 

7. President Refuses to Recognize 
Governments Forced on One Nation by 
Another 

8. President Declares That No Ger- 
mans Can -Hold Office in Germany 


My score 





My total score 








SPORTS CHAMP GETS 
; at 
chuntP 


FROM CLASSMATES ! 

























































ERE’S the award Ted found on his 

locker door the other day. The note 
with it said, ““You’re a Chump, Bud! Being 
a champ at swimming, football and basket- 
ball is swell— but boy—are you a chump 
when it comes to neat hair! You could be 
the most popular guy in school if you’d wise 
up to taking care ~* that mop of yours!” 


wow! Look at Ted now! He really looks like 


. champ! Somebody tipped him off to using 


Wildroot Cream-Oil containing LANOLIN. 
Now everytime Ted finishes a shower or 
swim he uses a spot of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
to keep his hair in trim for the rest of the 
ddy. It removes loose dandruff and relieves 
dryness, too! So... 


DON'T BE A CHUMP! Ask for a bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at your barber or drug 
counter today! Use a little every morning 
to groom your hair, relieve dryness, and re- 
move loose, ugly dandruff. Remember, non- 
alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil contains 
LANOLIN. For a 10 day trial supply send 
10c to Dept. SM-11, Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


At your barber 


or drug counter WILDROOT 
NON - ALCOHOLIC We crcamon 
CONTAINS : | 


FORMULA 


LANOLIN |. 
WILDROOT CREAM-OIL): 








Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢c and two 
empty 5¢ Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty ioc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and: 
a copy will be sent promptly. 











Think ofa Wodel 
... then BUILD IT 

















Using precision-made, standardized 
cut-to-size wood materials, grooved 
wheels and real machine screw bolts, 
you simply think of a model 

and then build it! The ideal mode! 
building set for junior inventors and 
future construction project engineers. 
Ask your dealer for Carrom ARKITOY 





CARROM INDUSTRIES, 
Established 1889 ° LUDINGTON MIC 
Mokers of Gomet ad t 


Inc 
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—ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1946 
D QF 14k Gold Finish 


FRIENDSHIP 
wrote PIN 
For Send 42 cents, plus Se 
Free A. Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Catalog Stamps or Money Order. 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-16, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 


OC ---Y STATES STAMPS- it 
\- as - from church 

tions, to Ts.00: Stampdom's 

¥0 SE APPROVAL 

lighted. bargain lists each order. 

MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 

















Finest quality. Reasonable 
3c up. Write today. 
dens! OF 8 te Bn Backacta 


FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 


Manchukuo, China, Straits Settlements, Japan, 
pines, and many other F 





Phill 
ar East countries contained in 
this Inte -- et. Free to 
Send only Sc for mailing. 
FRANK SHERMAN, Dept. & 
Box 92, Sheepshead Bay Sta., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


appreval applicants. 












Robinson signs Montreal contract as 
Rickey of Dodgers (left) looks on. 


D UT October 24, 1945, in your base- 
ball history book. On that day, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers announced that Jack 
Roosevelt Robinson had been signed by 
Montreal, of the International League 
—a Brooklyn farn team. 

What’s so unusual about’ that? Simply 


this — Jack is a Negro. He is the first, 


member of his race to enter organized 
baseball. No other Negro has ever 
played on a minor or major league team. 

Not that there ever was a law against 


it. It was just one of those unwritten 


agreements. Some of the club-owners 
would have liked to use Negro stars. 
But they were afraid to. 

They feared it woule cause resent- 
ment in Southern cities. They also 
feared it would anger their Southern 
players. Many players from the South 


might have refused to play with 
Negroes. 

Branch Rickey, president of the 
Dodgers, signed Jack after Dodger 


scouts had praised his abilities as a 
shortstop. Jack is a former four-sport 
college star. He is 26 years old, weighs 
190 pounds, and stands 5 feet 11 inches 

At the University of California in 


Los Angeles (U. C. L. A.), Jack made . 


the All-America football and basketball 
teams. He also played baseball and 
high-jumped on the track team. 

Last summer, while playing with the 
Kansas City Monarchs, a famous Negro 
team, Jack hit better than .340. 

Jack is sure he will make good for the 
Dodgers. And he isn’t afraid his South- 
ern teammates will resent him. At 
U. C. L. A., he played football against 
T. C. U., Southern Methodist, and the 
University of Texas. 

All the members of these teams were 
Southern boys. They smacked him just 
as hard — but no harder — than they did 
the other Uclans. After .he game, some 





of them shook hands with him and told 
him he had played a great game. 
Jack later played a charity game as 
a member of an All-Star college team. 
On the fourth day of practice, the six 
Southern boys on the squad approached 
him in a group — and asked him to play 
cards with them. 
— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 9 
It is an armored car— built in Philadelphia 
during the Civil War to protect workmen from 
Confederate troops while rebuilding bridges be- 
tween Havre de Grace and Baltimore. The car 
carned a cannon, had slits for 50 rifles, and 
accommodated 60 men. 


Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Ouse; 5-Azram Bey; 8-j.g.; 10- 
leper; 1l-at; 13-Jaffa; 14-ti; 15-bear; 17-rt.; 19-lad; 
20-Ibn Saud; 24-erected; 26-ins.; 27-no; 28-slit; 
29-Ga.; 3l-perch; 34-to; 35-unarm; 36-Ed; 37- 
audience; 41-thou. 

DOWN: 1-oz; 2-Ur; 3-S.A.; 4-Emma; 5-Arab 
League; 6-elf; 7-years; 8-jet; 9-grindstone; 12- 
tear; 13-jr.; 16-Aden; 18-tail; 20-it; 21-be; 22-N.D.; 
23-unit; 25-copra; 28-sh; 30-and; 32-emu; 33-chit; 
38-eh; 39-no; 40-cu. 

Answers to Last Week’s Match Your Wits 

FISH STORY: Name: Herman; fish; sea; man; 
tish; his; main; she; fish; fare; fine; ham; firm. 

LETTERGRAM: Brain; barns; snare; snore; 
snort; storm 

CUT IT OFF!: Fox; ox. 

WELL DONE: Mates; steam; tames; meats. 


How're vou domg? 


You are dining. and a moist, bulky 
sandwich (soft cheese, tomatoes, etc.) 
is served to you on a plate. It is cut in 
two. As you pick up one-half in your 
fingers, some of the filling falls out. 
Do you: 

A. Pick up the fallen pieces in your 
fingers and eat them? 

B. Give up in disgust, and leave the 
sandwich uneaten? 

C. Use vour fork to eat the sand- 
wich? 
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The Master's Mind 


“How is it,” said one dog-owner to 
another, “that your dog knows all kinds 
of smart tricks, while I find it impossible 
to teach my dog anything?” 

“Well, you see,” said the second ani- 
mal-lover, “you’ve got to know more 
than the dog to begin with.” 


Vernon Loughe, Central School, Kewanee, I!! 


New Flavor 


“John,” she called, as he drove out 
of the garage, “when you're in town, 
stop at the grocery store and buy a jar 
of that traffic jam I keep reading about.” 


Dale Hartman, McKinley School, Fond du Lac, Wis 


Measly Gift 


Rob: “Well, Bob, what are you going 
to give your brother for Christmas this 
year?” 

Bob: “1 really don’t know what to 
give him this year. Last year, I gave 
him the measles.” 


Genevieve Maloomian, Tilton School, Haverhill, Mass 


- Fragmentary Aid 


Father came home one night and 
asked his little dears, “What have. you 
children been doing to help mother?” 

“I washed the dishes,” boasted Mary. 

“I dried them,” answered Junior. 

The youngest smiled sweetly and 
said, “T picked up all the pieces. 


= Kelty Va 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Scipio 
Wimberley, Huntington H. S., Newport 
News, Va. 

The mate walked over to the suffering 
sailor leaning over the ship’s rail. 

“Don’t be so downhearted,” said the 
mate. “Nobody ever died of seasick- 
ness,”” 

“Don’t say that,” moaned the sick 
man. “It’s only the hope of dving that’s 
kept me alive so far.” 
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11. To control by rule or system 








This Weer 


“Hut, tup, thrip, forp, hut —” 


| 
' 


1. One who lies. 

5. Abbrev. for Missouri. 

7. City near south coast of Puerto Rico. 
8. Capital of Puerto Rico. 

9. To color or stain. 

10. Nickname for Edward. 

1l. Abbrev. for Rhode Island. 

12. Conjunction. 

13. Adult members of male sex. 

14. The self of a person. 

16. Length of life. 

17. Animals’ coat of hair. 

18. Shell that fails to explode. 

19. Money paid for some service. 

20. Abbrev for railroad. 

21. Abbrev. for ounce. 

22. Ratio of the circumference of any ar-| 

ticle to its diameter. 

23. Break or opening. 
25. Small packages. 

26. Seaport in S. W. Cornwall. 
28. Objective case of I. 

29. Past tense of send. 


teh & 





1. To put bullets in a gun. 

2. House for lodging travelers. 

3. Abbrev. for alternating current. 

4. Freed from impurities. 

5. Seaport on west coast of Puerto Rico. 
6. A single unit or person. 

7. Island in the West Indies. 

8. Abbrev. for South Dakota. 


13. Insane. 

14. Hard try (pl.). 

15. Rock or sand containing metal. 
22. Less than the whole. 

23. A precious stone. 

24. Postscript. 

25. Humorous play on words. 

27. Second tone of the scale. 


Solution in Teachers edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 








The RIGHT Point 
for the way 


YOU WRITE 
33 


point-styles for your 
personal selection 


No other pen at any price can de- 
liver more writing satisfaction than 
an Esterbrook with the right point 
for the way you write. 


You'll find the same trouble-free 
reliability in your Esterbrook that 


| made this pen a favorite with service 


men and women on every fighting 
front during the war. 


For a pen that writes YOUR way 
—get an Esterbrook. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 





3) POINTS 


Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTARS P 















PROGRESS 
IN PENICILLIN 


Penicillin production on a large scale was a “‘can’t- 
be-done” problem three years ago. Who could 
make penicillin in the millions of packages that 
are needed today? (Laboratories were then spend- 
ing a full month making a few precious doses.) 


Who could find a way to make penicillin retain 
its potency? And make it keep longer? 


Who could isolate pure penicillin? And solve 
the riddle of its chemical formula—that scientists 
might attempt to make it synthetically and more 
rapidly? 


Many of these and other questions have been 
answered. Millions of packages of penicillin are 
now produced monthly. Penicillin now retains its 
potency for fully a year. Pure crystals have been 
isolated. Their chemical composition is known. 
And today the scientists at the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research and elsewhere have moved 
on—and are delving into other penicillin secrets. 


‘Thus Squibb research continues to contribute 
to the relief of suffering and the saving of lives. 


Looking down into one of the giant tanks at the new two-million- 
dollar Squibb penicillin plant. Tens of thousands of gallons of peni- 
cillin culture broth can be incubated here every 48 hours. These 
tons of crude culture are then filtered, extracted, concentrated and 
purified to yield a mere few ounces of penicillin powder containing 
billions of units. The packages of Penicillin Squibb that have 
already gone to the battlefronts now run into the millions. 


Determining the potency. Every lot of penicillin 
must pass many rigid tests for potency and purity. 
In one of these tests penicillin solutions of different 
strengths are placed in tiny cylinders in a dish of 
agar gel inoculated with bacteria. The penicillin, by 
diffusing into the gel, prevents the growth of bacteria 
in the area surrounding the cylinder. The diameter 
of this circular area is in proportion to the potency 
of the solution. Penicillin Squibb is unexcelled for 
potency, purity and dependability. 





Finding penicillin’s secrets. Since 1940, scientists at the Squibb 
Laboratories have been engaged in continuous penicillin research, con- 
verting small-scale laboratory findings and techniques to mass pro- 
duction on a giant scale. As a result, Squibb today stands among the 
world’s largest producers of penicillin. Squibb has gladly shared and 
exchanged with other producers the results of its research so that pen- 


icillin might become freely available to armed forces and civilians alike. 








Sight ond Sound 


The Classroom Film 


HE classroom film is perhaps the 

most important of audio-visual aids 
developed to date. It embraces infor- 
mation, entertainment, and _ thought- 
stimulation, Full and proper use of the 
classroom film lends new interest to 
learning, new meaning to education. 
The phrase “full and proper use” is 
not the pretentious and involved mat- 
ter it may at first seem. Six funda- 
mental steps have been set forth in the 
i new 16 mm., 2 reel sound picture, 
| Using the Classroom Film, which is 
» produced by Encyclopedia Britannica 
| Films, Inc. This film demonstrates an 
§ approved procedure for teaching with 
} motion pictures, based upon 15 years 
of research and experimentation. It 
was photographed in actual classroom 
situations at the Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago. The film used 
as an example is The Wheat Farmer 
to illustrate a lesson on the world food 
production problem in a seventh grade 
social studies class. Careful attention 
to the following basic steps is sure to 
bring excellent results. 


1. The Teaching Situation. The film 
should be used in the way and at the 
time which will best utilize its educa- 
tional potentialities, and which _inci- 
dentally will realize the most from 
school funds. It should always be re- 
membered that the film is a means of 
communication, The teacher must de- 
cide what is to be communicated to 
the pupils. The answer to this question 
depends, of course, on the school’s cur- 
riculum, which should determine the 
selections and use of classroom films. 
In evaluating the film to be used, the 
teacher should ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: Is the picture authentic? 
Is it appropriate for the maturity level 
of my pupils? Is it technically and 
aesthetically satisfactory? Is its content 
related definitely to the subject I am 
teaching? Will it stimulate thinking? 

2. The Teacher's Preparation. The 
subject the teacher is attempting to 
present can be grasped and understood 
better when it is seen and heard. How- 
ever, preparatory groundwork must be 
done if the film is to enrich and en- 


* Photos from Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


Careful preparation and good visual techniques bring rapt attention 
from class at Laboratory School, University of Chicago, where the new 
teacher training picture, ‘Using the Classroom Film,” was produced. 


“That's a good question, Ann,” says 
teacher in discussion after showing 
classroom film “The Wheat Farmer.” 


liven the teacher’s work. Teachers must 
preview the film, take notes on teach- 
ing points and questions to be raised. 
A study of the handbooks which come 
with the films will clarify and extend 
these teaching points and discussion 
questions. 

3. Preparing the Class for the Film. 
Before the film is shown the teacher 
should explain definitely the purpose of 
the film and its relationship to previous 
lessons. Review what is already known 
and raise challenging questions. Direct 
the attention of the class to specific 
things to be watched for in the film. 

4, Showing the Film. Show the film 
as many times as necessary. Stop the 
film at any point necessary for clarifi- 
cation or emphasis. Pose good, thought- 
provoking questions to be discussed 
after the showing. 

5. Students’ Questions and Review 
of Film Content. Significant questions 
raised by students may be assigned 
them as projects, or may be used to 
stimulate class discussion. 

6. Individual and Classroom Projects 
Suggested by the Film. Comprehensive 
tests made by authorities in educa- 
tional research reveal that the use of 
education films greatly increases pupil 
participation in classroom recitation. A 
larger percentage volunteers to recite, 
and does so more frequently. Instruc- 
tional films open related fields for 
pupils’ interest and study, thereby en- 
riching the course of study. There is a 
gain in the voluntary reading by pupils 
of recommended supplementary ma- 
terial. Library research and _ activity 


(Concluded on next page) 











CHILDREN OF THE CITY—838 reel 
film dealing with juvenile delinquency 
and the British approach to the prob- 
lem. The scene is Scotland, and the 
story involves three boys from 10 to 
14 years of age who are in trouble 
over a charge of petty larceny. The 
film ends on a constructive note in its 
advocacy of play centers and organized 
activities. The problem of the teen age 
girl is not touched upon. For rent or 
sale from British Information Services, 
380 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

DIARY OF A SERGEANT — 2 reel 
sound film story of the rehabilitation of 
an American soldier who lost’ both his 
hands in battle. Modern surgical skill 
and a wise psychological program give 
him a new chance for normal, happy 
living. Produced by the Army Pictorial 
Service, Signal Corps. Available from 
Motion Pictures & Special Events Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW-—3 
reels, Based on Washington Irving’s 
classic, this is a romance of Ichabod 
Crane, schoolmaster, and his encounter 
with the headless horseman who is in 
reality a practical joker. With Will 
Rogers. For rent from Institutional 
Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SOMETHING YOU DIDN’T EAT —]1 
reel color sound film. This cartoon fea- 


al 


bo 4 





New I6 mm. Films 


ture was produced by Walt Disney 
Productions for the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture as a means of stressing the 
importance of a well-rounded diet to 
maintain health and efficiency. It ex- 
plains in humorous and entertaining de- 
tail how one may learn to use the basic 
seven groups of food essential to good 
nutrition. Non-theatrical showings in 
16mm. size may be held until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, at which time all prints 
must be returned to Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Available from Motion Pic- 
tures & Special Events Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

LET’S ALL SING — 1 reel. This film 
is the fifth of a series of 12 pictures 
ultimately to be completed by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Featured 
in the present “community sing” re- 
lease are the numbers: All Through the 
Night; Row, Row, Row Your Boat; and 
Waltzing Matilda. Available from In- 
ternational Theatrical and _ Television 
Corp., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

INDIA — 2 reels. One ot the series of 
10 Forum Edition March of Time 
Films. It presents in a provocative and 
challenging fashion the more impor- 


& 


Official U. S. Signal Corps photo 


Dialing a telephone is practiced by disabled soldier learning to use arti- 
ficial hand on Army’s rehabilitation program film, “Diary of a Sergeant.” 


Treasury Dept. 


tant problems facing India today. 


Highly recommended for use by social 
studies classes on high school and col- 
lege level, and adult forums. Obtain- 


able on a rental basis only from March § 


of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

WORLD WITHOUT BORDERS — 2 
reels. The thrilling history of aviation, 
and the way in which it has chal- 
lenged and changed the fate of man- 
kind. Glimpses of the new frontiers 
opened up by the earth-shrinking effect 
of aviation are graphically presented in 
this film, Available from Universal Pic- 
tures, Inc., Dept. 17, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York, N. Y. 





The Classroom Film 
(Concluded) 


projects should be assigned immedi- 
ately after the film showing. 

Last, but not least, the complete 
success of the educational film is de- 
pendent upon its presentation. It re- 
quires adequate projection and an effi- 
cient operator. This is true whether in 
the theater or classroom. Otherwise the 
purpose of the fil will be lost in the 
resulting distraction of mismanaged 
projection. The conscientious operator 
will carefully check the film in the 
“can” to make sure it corresponds with 
the title on the “can”; thread the pro- 
jector properly; adjust the sound vol- 
ume to the accoustical characteristics 
of the room. For more complete de- 
tails on proper projection, the follow- 
ing references are offered: 

Perfecting Projection Procedure for 
Educational Film Showings, by Robert 
E. Schreiber. Educational Screen maga- 
zine: Sept., 1945. 

The ABC’s of Visual Equipment, by 
Joseph E. Dickman and Philip Man- 
nino. Educational Screen magazine: 
June, 1945. 

Opaque Projection. Manual on teach- 
ing techniques and use of the opaque 
projector. Write Dept. R12, Spencer 
Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for copies. 

Using the Classroom Film may be 
obtained on either sale or rental basis 
by writing Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

















































































































| (All times are Eastern Standard Time) 
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7 11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
| ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
ay. by leading authors, critics, and educators. 


‘ol- ‘ 1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
| Round Table, NBC 


in- 

rch § Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 

ew | sions of current social, political and eco- 
} nomic issues by members of the Univer- 

_2 sity of Chicago faculty and others. 

on, 5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 

val- phony of the Air, NBC 

an- 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct the first 
six concerts of the winter series, up to 
Ct §) and including Dec. 2. Dmitri Mitropou- 
In Fi los will conduct through Dec. 30. 

Ic- § 


ers 


; 7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
/ MBS 


A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
Leo Cherne, answers questions of serv- 
icemen and civilians. 


+ 
oS 


: 9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 


di- 7) MBS 

Produced in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, this program won the 
| ©1944 Peabody Award as radio’s outstand- 
i ing educational series. It dramatizes sig- 
nificant developments in science, art, and 

practical living. 
he #f 10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 


‘ Great plays of the American Theater 
ed # c. st : 6 
Guild are presented with the original 





- ¥ cast, insofar as possible. 
he Oy 
ith (| 10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
ro- 4 Human interest program featuring in- 
ol- (| terviews with newsworthy and_note- 
ics worthy people. 
le- 11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacifie Story, 
w- NBC 
Historical series relating the influence 
for of developments in the Far East on 
ert @ U.S. and world affairs. 
Ba- 
in- 
1: 3:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 

+h- Dramatizations» of the most popular 
ue current novels. One complete book is 
er dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 

5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
be Air—Story of America, CBS 
ss _ This series traces the development of 
“4 life on the American continent from a 
1- 





social and economic standpoint, from 
Pre-historic times up to the present. Dec. 








10, The Genius of Franklin; Dec. 17, 
Launching the Republic; Dec. 24, The 
Bill of Rights; Dec. 31, The Western 


Reserve. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 


Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 
day. 


7 ts 8 2: 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air—Gateways to Music, CBS 


Great music with dramatized inci- 
dents from the lives of the composers, 
music that speaks for foreign lands and 
peoples, and seasonal music. Some pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Dec. 4, Rounds and 
Fugues; Dec. 11, Symphony in Minia- 
ture; Dec. 18, The Nutcracker Suite; 
Dec. 25, Christmas Spirit. 


:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC 


Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 


issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—March of Science, CBS 


Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Dec. 5, Thicker Than 
Water; Dec. 12, Conquering Pain; Dec. 
19, Germs Away!; Dec. 26, Check Up, 
Please. 


THURSDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—This. Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of pub- 
lic interest, with a group of students 
discussing each topic after the dramati- 
zation. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 
Dec. 6, Japan’s Road; Dec. 13, Controls 
for Inflation; Dec. 20, Special Program; 
Dec. 27, 1945 Review. 


7-T 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


8, Jefferson and the Declaration; Dec. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid, dramatic pre- 
sentations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 


Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of ‘liberty. 


nm + Oo Row 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air—Tales from Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable _ stories 
from classical and current litérature. Dec. 
7, Pecos Bill; Dec. 14, Reluctant Dragon; 
Dec. 21, Pickwick Papers; Dec. 28, The 
Taming of the Shrew. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Dec. 2 (cancelled); Dec. 9, 
Le Pere Goriot; Dec. 16, Pickwick 
Papers; Dec. 23, Pickwick Papers; Dec 
30, Pickwick Papers. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 


One of the University of the Air ser- 
ies covering important phases of home 
making. 

10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 

Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll, and reading of student 
poetry. 

2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department, Congressional and 

other important Government leaders 

discuss timely issues in international 
affairs. 
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DEMOCRACY 


Two New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films Vividly Present These 
Conflicting Ways of Life 


Now—more than ever before—it’s vi- 
tal for young people to know and un- 
derstand the basic philosophies upon 
which systems of governments are 
built. The course of world events may 
well\depend on how thoroughly the 
coming generations understand their 
own nation’s government —and that of 
other nations. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will 
shortly release two new sound films de- 
signed to make these difficult concepts 
easier for students to understand. In 
“Democracy” and “Despotism” teach- 
ers will find authentic definition and 
description of these divergent political 
theories—in a simple and graphic man- 
ner thoroughly comprehensible on the 
high school level. 

Produced in collaboration with Dr. 


Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University, 
and others, “Democracy” and “Despot- 
ism” will be notable additions to the 
social studies section of your school’s 
film library. For additional new film 
releases see list at right. 

Even with a small audio-visual 
budget, your school can acquire these 
important new socio-political films. 
For a complete description, fill out the 
coupon below. 


TEACHERS HANDBOOK with every film 


DESPOTISM 








OTHER NEW RELEASES 
The world importance of food highlights other new re- 
leases which are added to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
Library. Send coupon for information. 


Title Collaborator 
Consumption of Foods O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Production of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 
Distribution of Foods . O. E. Baker, Ph.D., Univ. of Md. 

m « * om E. Proctor, Ph. D., Mass. Inst. 


. K.G. Weckel, ‘Ph. D., Univ. of Wis. 
- Marjorie D. Sharpe, 'Principal, 
‘Teuacre Dchool, weliesic,, wuss. 
say America’s 
Goods . «+ «J.Frederick Dewhurst, Ph.D., 





Property Taxation. . 


The Bus Driver 
Play in the Snow . 


State College 
. Paul R. Hanna, Ph.D., Stamford U. 
- Laurence E. Briggs, M. S., Mass. 
State College. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS. Inc. 


a ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 4-L 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation: 
O Information on “Democracy” and “Despotism” and other New Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 


Films (sound) 


Name______. 


O Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Sound Films 


0 Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
C Information on your “Lease-to-Own” plan 


Date 





Your Position. 





Name of School... 








Address of School 








